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COMMENT 

POETRY AND THE ALLIED ARTS 

POETRY would like to celebrate its ninth birthday 
by inaugurating a closer affiliation with the allied 
arts of music and the drama — perhaps also the dance. 
If the movies, and the scarcely less photographic commer- 
cial plays, are banishing poetry from one end of the stage, 
it must needs go around to the other door, and re-enter 
hand in hand with the opera and lyric song, with the 
ballet, and perhaps, paradoxically, symbolic pantomine. 
Times are changing, and the arts with them — the poet, 
the composer, the dancer should prove their pliancy, 
their mobility. They should not — indeed, they cannot — 
stay apart; they must get together and co-operate, and 
accept each other's influence. 

At present our poets and composers move in different 
orbits, have scarcely a bowing acquaintance with each 
other either personally or professionally. Poetry would 
be grateful for suggestions as to the best available method 
of establishing closer relations. 

Not long ago Musical America published an article 
by Charles Albert Case, a well-known tenor, entitled 
The Quest of the American Song, and sub-titled A Chal- 
lenge to Poets rather than Composers. Mr. Case thinks 
that the American public wants American songs, and 
that the singers are eager for this change from the usual 
polyglot programs, but that it is impossible to make up 
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a sufficiently interesting and varied recital without 

foreign aid. And for this condition he thinks our poets 

are more to blame than our musicians. He says: 

The fact that there are few American songs which are truly great is a 
challenge to American poets rather than to American composers. The 
question "what to sing" is the most vital and the most persistently 
intrusive one that a busy. song recitalist has to face. Naturally American 
singers want very much to sing American songs, and most of us do sing 
them, but in building our recital programs we invariably find ourselves 
limited in the number of such songs we can use; for we must avoid singing 
a succession of songs in the same humor, and when one is face to face 
with the assembled material one finds that the contrasting elements 
which make for essential variety in the "group unit" are astonishingly 
lacking. 

Mr. Case then contrasts our meagreness with German 

and French richness, and continues: 

Being a loyal American, I admit it reluctantly, but there is far less 
variety in American songs, even when one plans to choose a group from 
several different composers, than one can find in any single one of the 
greater German song-writers. . . . 

We have some splendid American songs and some of them are truly 
noble, but most of them are not good enough. Many of the most 
successful of them are settings by other than American poets. Some of 
the best of them are not even in English! 

Mr. Case then reminds us that a good song must unite 
two arts — a fundamental truth which both singers and 
auditors too often forget. He inquires, "What con- 
stitutes a good song?" and answers his query thus: 

A good poem adequately set to music. There is the whole matter in a 
nutshell. 

The many bad American songs are bad either because the text was 
trivial to begin with, or else was carelessly read and consequently 
inadequately interpreted in music. In some cases the text was even 
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'adapted" — distorted, pinched and pulled into the approximate shape 
of a ready-made melody. Ready-made melodies are like ready-made 
clothes. They fit nobody because they were made to fit everybody. 

■Schubert read Mueller, Goethe, Heine, Rueckert, Uhland, Shake- 
speare. Schumann read Rueckert, Geibel, Uhland, Eichendorff, 
Moerike. Chausson read DeLisle and Gautier. These men read the 
best poetry of their time, and they read it with true understanding and 
genuine respect. What greatness there was in them lay largely in their 
power to discriminate, to select fine poetry from the mediocre, and then 
to bend to the task of making worthy musical settings. Too often our 
young Americans write as though they thought the lyrics of which they 
try to make songs were not good enough for them. . . . 

I have frequently been asked by young aspiring composers to help 
them find words to set to music. They say: "You know — something you 
consider singable. I haven't time to read." This is rank impudence. 
I never offer such people much sympathy. I do not think they should 
be encouraged. It seems to me that one must read much poetry to 
understand a little. Reading, and reading with unusual intelligence, is 
part of a song-writer's job. 

Thus far Mr. Case's indictment accuses the composers, 

but he concludes with a fling at the poets: 

I have real sympathy for the trained, educated, honest-intentioned 
American composer who reads native poets and finds so little to inspire 
him to exercise his genius. Surely his material is limited. Eventually 
we shall have truly noble American songs. But first there must be 
noble American poetry. From the mass of it the song-writer must 
choose with a fine exercise of discrimination. We have many Americans 
who have the taste to choose and the ability adequately to set beautiful 
poetry to music. But American song-writing is at the same stage ot 
development as American poetry. Let us hope that some of the lyrically 
gifted will start soon to write about something besides the sunset and 
the skyline from the Jersey shore, or the sensation of ascending Wool- 
worth tower in a modern elevator! 

Now, with all due deference to Mr. Case and his 
"trained, educated, honest-intentioned American com- 
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poser," we doubt whether either one of them has sym- 
pathetically investigated the extraordinary range and 
variety of modern American poetry. We doubt whether 
either one of them, having discovered a poet suggestive 
for his purpose, has ever tried to get acquainted with 
him, even if he was a neighbor, and discuss this highly 
interesting esthetic problem on -which the future of 
American song depends. 

There is among American artists — poets, musicians, 
and all the others — a curious professional aloofness which 
fights against co-operation. The architect makes his 
design, the sculptor models his isolated figure, the painter 
paints his easel picture, all separate and alone — they do 
not get together, as in the Phidian or the Gothic age, or 
the Renaissance, to pool their energies and make a 
grand, complete and monumental building. In the 
same infertile way the poet writes his poem apart in his 
traditional garret; and the musician, seeking a song 
poem, or a ballet motive, or an opera libretto, reads in 
his library uncharted seas of poetry, history and romance 
instead of going where modern poetry is created and 
swinging into its current, so that the two arts may move 
along together and mutually inspire each other. 

Among themselves poets — and doubtless musicians, 
painters, and the rest — are free-and-easy enough in 
intercourse and criticism. But this professional aloof- 
ness, this shyness, comes in the way of attempts at co- 
operation. A distinguished Chicago composer says he 
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is "very familiar" with the work of certain equally dis- 
tinguished Illinois poets, though, to his regret, he has 
never succeeded in harnessing up their poetry to his 
music; but we doubt if he has ever attempted to work 
together with any modern poet, in the frank give-and-take 
of such a partnership, toward the production of a wholly 
modern and American work of art. When I protest 
against his going back to the nineties for a pseudo- 
romantic motive for a ballet, when I suggest Stevens or 
Kreymborg, H. D. or Edna Millay, he answers by what 
might be called a flank attack: 

I am very grateful to you for the copies of Poetry which you sent 
to me containing the Stevens and Kreymborg pieces. I like particularly 
the Three Travelers, although I doubt whether I could improve it any 
with music. 

It seems to me that the thing we must all remember in talking about 
an opera libretto is the fact that we must depend for our effect on the 
poetry or the drama of the action rather than on the poetry or drama of 
the words. Therefore, the ideal opera librettist would be the poet gone 
dumb who, by his simple gesture, could make us jump through any 
hoop he pleases. 

But even if this composer and others are turning 
toward pantomime and ballet rather than opera, pre^ 
ferring the orchestra to the human voice, even so they 
cannot eliminate the poet; for though no word be said, 
no song sung, the imaginative invention of some poet, 
dead or living, must furnish the motive, the story, the 
plot. And no doubt the ballet of the future will include 
the poem either as an introductory recitative or a series 
of lyric, perhaps choral, interludes; as in Rimsky-Kor- 
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sakov's ballet-opera, The Golden Cockerel. Thus it is for 
the composer to choose whether he will be true to his own 
age and race by linking up with modern poets and de- 
riving his stimulus from imaginations now actively 
fun6tioning; or go back to dead poets for his motive, and 
thereby run the risk of endangering the vitality of his 
own art, of not connecting it up with either the present 
or the past. 

But however important ballet and pantomime may 
prove as motives for modern music, it is safe to predict 
that the human voice will not lose its prestige. And it 
must be safe to predict that the sooner our composers 
look to their poet-neighbors for the texts of opera, oratorio, 
cantata, song-cycle, ballad, madrigal, song, instead of 
searching all ages, myths and languages of the past, the 
sooner will our musical art become as up-to-date and as 
racially expressive as the musical art of Russia. 

Something has been done, no doubt. The present 
writer would be ungrateful not to recall Mr. Chadwick's 
fine choral and orchestral setting of the lyrics in The 
Columbian Ode. Another effective instance is John 
Carpenter's beautiful setting of Tagore's lyrics from an 
early number of Poetry. And we are' permitted to 
announce an oratorio, which is to be the joint creation 
of Louise Ayres Garnett and Henry Hadley, the text of 
which will appear, under the title Resurgam, in Poetry 
for December. But such instances are isolated cases; 
they do not yet represent a general tendency. 
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If Poetry can do anything toward such a tendency 
by making poets and composers more aware of each 
other, bringing them more in contact personal and 
spiritual, we should be most happy to offer to the utmost 
any service in our power. And we shall be very glad 
of discussion and suggestions. //. M. 

INFLUENCE OF THE ART-THEATRE ON POETIC DRAMA 

If the new movement in the theatre had accomplished 
nothing else, it would nevertheless be justified by the 
release it has brought to poetic drama and to the poetic 
mood in drama. The new movement, long since estab- 
lished in continental Europe, still struggles precariously 
in the virgin soil of America. It exists, however; and 
having existed thus far, it probably will continue to exist 
until in time it flourishes. 

Meanwhile, by the creation of a modern technique, 
it offers poetic drama in English the first justifiable hope 
of escape from the senile lethargy into which three cen- 
turies of imitation had plunged it. Strictly speaking, 
there had been no poetic drama since the Puritans stopped 
the rich stream of Elizabethan eloquence by closing the 
theatres in 1642. Occasionally a dramatist, deriving his 
method from a compromise between the continentals, 
the Greeks and Shakespeare, had made a play in verse; 
or, more stagnantly, had built a romantic hodge-podge, 
verbose and rhetorical, around the pseudo-realistic 
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